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STATEMENT OF ORGANIZATION IN KALAMAZOO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. II.— Concluded 



S. O. HARTWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan, Sometime Superintendent at 

Kalamazoo 



EQUIPMENT 

The art, music, and literature rooms are arranged to accommo- 
date pupils of varied size and age, since the one teacher may have 
groups all the way from the second to the sixth or eighth grade. 
In the music room — where little pencil or desk work needs to be 
done — recitation benches or tablet-arm chairs of two or three sizes 
work very well. In the literature rooms we have had the best 
success with movable tablet-arm chairs of two different sizes. 

When two groups are accommodated in one room, provision 
is made for storing two sets of books. It is not practical to do that 
in one desk. Several rooms have been equipped with galvanized- 
iron boxes. They are made large enough to accommodate a set 
of books, the width being regulated by the size of the geography 
texts. These boxes are placed in racks and used differently in 
different rooms. Sometimes the pupils are sent to the racks for 
their books when they have the use of the classroom; sometimes 
the teacher prefers to have the pupil take his box of books to the 
desk with him. Details can be managed in various ways, but fail- 
ure to make provision for the extra books is quite sure to bring 
serious objection to the whole plan. 

ADVANTAGES 

The main ends to be secured have already been noted in dis- 
cussing the four points mentioned above. Naturally, all these are 
considered as advantages, but a few other advantages secured by 
the plan are worthy of mention: 

i. Numbers. — The usual conditions of grade work at present 
involve too large classes for each teacher. This problem must be 
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met irrespective of this semi-departmental method of work. There 
is no great difficulty in having each regular teacher care for two 
groups of maximum size. As a matter of fact, groups bringing the 
average number of pupils per regular teacher above 80 are avoided 
if possible, although 90 is sometimes reached. That is, each 
regular teacher takes care of from 35 to 45 pupils for each ninety- 
minute period (one-half the regular morning session) and is thus 
responsible for from 70 to 90 pupils in regular work each day. 
This double arrangement frequently brings to each regular teacher 
two groups or classes of the same grade, e. g., a VA and a VB; 
but occasionally a half-day group will combine two sets of pupils 
from adjacent half-grades, as, for example, the last half of the third 
and the first half of the fourth, so that one teacher will be giving 
instruction in three half-grades of the curriculum. While we have 
tried to avoid this above the fourth grade, it presents no further 
difficulty that might arise from the same problem under ordinary 
conditions. 

2. The use of time. — In practice the day is more full of variety 
for pupils and for most of the teachers. It does not become tedious. 
The breaks in the customary routine and the relaxation gained 
through exercise help, rather than hinder, the program and more can 
be accomplished. In the regular rooms, each teacher, having fewer 
subjects, can concentrate her effort. For the teachers especially 
the result of this concentration has been helpful— so helpful that 
the slightly longer day has given little difficulty. The range of 
demand on the teachers' resources of knowledge and preparations 
is considerably reduced. Worry is proportionately less. 

3. Supervision. — Less supervision is needed — not only less in 
time given to an individual teacher, but much less in total amount. 
Thus the overhead charge for supervision is considerably reduced. 
Of the seven supervisors employed during this last year, only one 
has given her full time to that line of work. The directors of 
physical training, of music, and of drawing have given more than 
two-fifths of the weekly schedule to class work. For example, the 
supervisor of drawing, instead of having responsibility for from 80 
to 100 teachers in the grades, has had under her direction a group 
of about a dozen special teachers and has given a little oversight 
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to the work of the first-grade teachers. She has also taken charge 
of drawing in the senior high school and has herself given nearly 
one-half time to class instruction. 

4. Material: — The practical saving in supplies and equipment 
for instruction is met through grouping the classes in one kind of 
work in a given room. The equipment needed, for instance in the 
art room, is very much less than the total equipment that would be 
required in the different rooms to accommodate the art classes of 
all grades. The demand for deskbooks and reference books for 
teachers, the supply of globes, maps, etc., and especially the supply 
of supplementary reading are considerably reduced. 

5. Saving in equipment. — There is some saving in fixed equip- 
ment through centering certain special activities in special rooms. 
This is offset to a certain extent by the new equipment required in 
rooms used by double groups; but when increase in building enrol- 
ment is considered, it will be found that the cost of new equipment 
will probably not increase the per capita equipment-cost for the 
building. 

6. Better instruction. — The plan has not been in use long enough 
to speak with complete certainty regarding the relative value of 
instruction in the regular subjects nor has there been the chance 
to apply scientific tests "before and after taking." But so far as 
the observation of principals and supervisors goes, the regular 
work is fully up to that previously secured. The response to such 
tests as have been applied is thoroughly encouraging. In the special 
subjects there can be no doubt that a clear advantage has been 
secured. The value of the work in physical training alone is, in 
my personal judgment, a valid argument for the plan. The gym- 
nasium or playground work is well graded and is given under 
trained supervision with men teachers for the boys from the fifth 
grade up. Physiology and hygiene have been transferred to the 
physical-training department, with good results. The progress of 
classes under special teachers in art and in literature has been one 
of the motives influencing principals of buildings to request the 
installation of the plan. 

7. Use of space. — This has already been discussed in speaking 
of the general features of the plan. A certain amount of classroom 
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space is saved: this varies as conditions of enrolment and division 
of space vary. Further, the space now provided in many buildings 
for auxiliary activities of the school are more fully utilized. 

LIMITATIONS 

i. The first requisite in planning an arrangement of this sort 
is to have some place for each group each hour. As the connection 
of school work with outside activities increases, there is likely to 
be further saving of space along this line, but at present the plan 
calls for a teacher and some place for each group. Let us suppose 
that each grade from the second to the sixth has two divisions. 
Five of those will be in the regular classrooms. There must be at 
least four other places. The fifth is provided through a doubling 
of the groups in physical training, but this will usually still require 
five special teachers; hence it will follow that the main requisite 
in arranging a building on this plan is either to have or to secure 
one or more gymnasiums or playrooms. A regular classroom can 
be given to this use, if necessary, without loss of space, but even 
if the building has no gymnasium, there is usually cheaper room that 
can be used. But the best results are secured if a room larger 
than the ordinary classroom is provided, since economy in other 
ways results from combining playground groups. 

2 . The " study period " which was begun has not been altogether 
satisfactory. - This however, can be largely overcome by develop- 
ing work in nature-study or penmanship. Another way that has 
interesting possibilities is to combine the art and manual-training 
courses for the lower grades as is now frequently done, give them 
double time, and work out a new content of courses along the line 
of applied art. 

3. Several of our buildings have seventh and eighth grades or 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in departmental schools above 
these elementary groups. The tendency is to have one set of 
special teachers (in art, music, manual training, and physical train- 
ing) do the entire work in a given building; we have not found 
this working so well as to make separate arrangements for, say, two 
departmental schools and two grade schools. Both ways have 
been tried. Apparently the latter plan gives certain advantages in 
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teaching, since instructors who deal with the upper grades (gram- 
mar) are not always equally successful with the primary grades. It 
also unifies the organization, makes easier the arrangement of 
hours, and is likely to make a fractional saving in the teaching time. 

4. An essential to be met at once is the securing, through an 
equipment of lockers or boxes, a definite storage place for the books 
and utensils belonging to each pupil. Their provision is neither 
so expensive a matter nor so troublesome as might at first be 
considered. 

The proper aim of any plan is to secure improved work under 
improved conditions. A common tendency is to attempt to work 
the plan somewhat regardless of conditions. The advantages we 
have spoken of are the results fairly to be expected if the plan is 
undertaken with reasonable co-operation of all concerned. In one 
point the demand on teachers may be heavier than under the old 
method. Co-ordination of regular and special work is just as 
valuable as ever. Under the old plan the teacher is responsible 
for the progress of pupils in each subject. Under the new plan 
the regular teacher is freed from that responsibility. The neces- 
sity of co-operation among regular and special teachers to keep up 
connecting threads of interest between the different lines of work 
still exists. The success or failure of the plan will finally, I think, 
depend on the degree of co-operation and mutual interest secured 
from both supervisors and teachers who are carrying out the pre- 
scribed work of the course of study. While supervision and 
requirement in special lines have been transferred from the general 
to the special teachers, the professional demand for interest in the 
individual pupil and intelligent oversight of his work must con- 
tinue. It is an incitement to the highest professional interest of 
teachers. Mediocre teaching, lack of interest, and narrow adher- 
ence to one's own line of responsibility could result in an isolation 
of each department of work and would be a serious drawback. 
I am glad to say that the teachers have shown that this somewhat 
narrow attitude need not be in evidence. 

COST OP THE SYSTEM 

The discussion of space and teaching requirements has already 
shown that grade work can be carried on by this method in build- 
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ing units of fair size with an economy in space, with possible 
economies in teaching force, and certainly without increase in the 
latter. The exact arrangement of teaching force naturally varies, 
from year to year in a given building, with a variation of the enrol- 
ment in the different grades. As is already shown, primary teach- 
ers may sometimes carry parts of three different half-grades in 
one room. The upper-grade teachers cannot swing the program 
for more than two. The primary grades can generally be so 
arranged that the rooms are used to their maximum capacity, and 
grammar grades very frequently cannot. Thus it often happens 
that buildings require more teachers one year than another with 
practically no change in total enrolment simply because of differ- 
ent distribution of enrolment. This fact and the steady upward 
trend of teachers' salaries within the last few years make an accu- 
rate comparison of teaching cost quite difficult unless we gather 
data for a term of years. Teaching cost, too, will vary in different 
places. This much is clearly evident — that at least two special 
lines of work are added to the curriculum without adding to the 
number of teachers required. Certain buildings have been ar- 
ranged with an actual saving in the number of teachers. One or 
two have started this plan with a slight increase in the teaching 
requirement. We have tried under the old and the new methods 
gradually to reduce the number of pupils per teacher in the lower 
grades. Hence the total cost will not show much reduction either 
as regards the number of teachers or when we test it by per capita 
cost. Computing the room saved at a very conservative estimate, 
we have a reduction in the demands for additional room and hence 
for additional investment in the last few years of from $25,000 to 
$50,000; and we have the additional lines of work already men- 
tioned secured at no greater increase in teaching cost than would 
have been required through the other factors which affect the 
situation, such as increase in teachers' salary rate. There is 
possibly a slight exception to this in the fact that physical-training 
teachers at present have a little higher salary rate than the teachers 
whom they have replaced. This is, however, a very small item.and 
is more than offset by further economy in cost that comes from the 
reduction of overhead through lessening of the time assigned to 
supervision. 
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SUMMARY 

i. In the Kalamazoo schools the former arrangement of school 
grades has in practice been modified by the introduction of depart- 
mental work in the customary sense of that term above Grade VI, 
and progress is being made toward a definite division between 
senior and junior high schools. 

2. Kindergartens and special schools have been developed to 
meet the needs of several of the special groups now claiming a 
specialized educational attention and procedure. 

3. The first six grades are grouped as an elementary school. 
The first-grade course and method are quite akin to the work of 
the kindergarten. Beginning with the second grade a modified 
plan of departmental work was undertaken experimentally in one 
building in February, 191 1, and has now been extended practically 
throughout the grade schools. The essential points of the plan 
are: (a) Each regular teacher looks after the work of two regular 
rooms or groups, (b) The special work for both these groups is 
done under special teachers. Work with regular and special 
teachers alternates under the definite time schedule that has been 
outlined, (c) Arrangement of space and equipment must be so 
carried out in detail as to provide in the regular rooms (or ward- 
robes) suitable storage places for two sets of books and to furnish 
also, adequate and well-arranged rooms for the special subjects. 
With us, the planning of special subjects and space has centered 
around physical training. 

ADVANTAGES 

i. Numbers. — A given building can take care of an increased 
enrolment. A given number of teachers can usually take care of 
an increased .enrolment, but the tendency of best administration 
is a reduction of the present maximum unit, at least in the lower 
grades. 

2. The daily time schedule is more definitely used by both 
teachers and pupils, with increased interest in work. 

3. Supervision is reduced. 

4. Supplies, especially those for the special subjects, are some- 
what reduced through concentration of work in a few rooms. 
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5. There is also some saving in equipment and apparatus. 

6. Better instruction is secured. The weight of testimony 
goes to show that this is a fact in regular work. In the special 
subjects in which results are more quickly tested, this is already 
clearly proved. 

LIMITATIONS 

i. It is necessary for some specific place to be provided for each 
division during the day's schedule. In a sense, the gymnasium 
or playground becomes the center of the plan. Hence any effort 
to undertake the plan without gymnasium facilities would be 
unwise. 

2. "Study periods" are not so satisfactory as having each 
period for the groups outside the regular rooms occupied with 
specific work in some one special line. 

3. If this plan is undertaken in the lower grades, departmental 
work in the upper grades is usually secured with less confusion by 
having separate teachers for the special subjects in the two arrange- 
ments. This can be gained by having the departmental special 
teachers carry work in two or three buildings. If the plan is carried 
through the eight grades with one set of special teachers, there is 
probably a little further saving in arrangement both of rooms and 
of teachers. 

4. Care must be taken to provide beforehand the needed equip- 
ment, which is moderate in amount. 

5. Through supervision and co-operation of departments the 
tendency to crystallize on separate lines should be watched and 
overcome. 

THE COST 

The conditions in cost will depend very largely on the local 
conditions as to teachers' salaries and in the arrangement of grades. 
An average of much more than eighty pupils to the double group 
is undesirable, but when the general building average for single 
rooms is below 40 or 42 there is a saving of from 20 per cent to 30 
per cent in room space — hence that saving in unit cost of classrooms 
needed to accommodate enrolment. The effort has been not so 
much to save on actual cost in running expense as to distribute 
this cost for better returns. 



